FRANCIS BACON'

by H. C. O'NEILL

can see worse days," wrote Francis Bacon, in
V the longest and noblest of his essays, " than he who
yet living doth follow at the funerals of his own reputation? "
It is the supreme irony of his life that the words, little as he
thought it, were to find their fullest application to himself.
His reputation as a statesman did not survive his cession of
the seals. Harvey, his great contemporary, gave the epitaph
of his philosophy in the words " he wrote philosophy like a
Lord Chancellor." His punishment for bribery buried his
title to fame as a lawyer. To Charles and his ministers he
had become, long before his death, merely a troublesome old
gentleman.
He was too massive a figure to rest quiet in his grave.
Pope and Macaulay tore his character to shreds, despite the
gallant defence of Spedding and Montagu* His admirers
have raised such a monument to his memory that it is the
mausoleum and not the man that survives* The Encyclo-
paedists regarded him as the discoverer of experimental
science and inductive philosophy. Even in the last century
there were those whose difficulty was merely whether he
were a new Aristotle or a Socrates. And, by contrast, De
Morgan found him a fit subject for laughter and Nettieship
for scorn. He has even been accused of ignorance of Latin,
though this would have been something of a feat in a house-
hold so famous for classical scholarship even on the distaff
side. His reputation as a writer of essays, generally more
read about than read, appears to have performed the last
obsequies on his other careers. And, thus, Bacon rises upon
1 It seems wiser to maintain his original name than the incorrect ** Lord
Bacon" which is apparently an ellipsis. He was, at the end, "Lord St.
Albans." His full description would be " Francis Baron Verulam, Viscoiint
St. Albans," and, though he signed " Fr. Bacon " in earlier life, he used some
variant of the full description towards the end.
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